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President’s Corner 


| n my February President’s Corner, | referred to the 
‘recent heatwave’ and the importance of our 
commitment to the natural environment in the face of 
climate changes, never dreaming of what was to come 
the following weekend, or that while writing this month’s 
message, there would still be fires burning in a number 
of locations across the state. I’m sure you've all been 
amongst the millions of generous Australians who've 
donated time, money or goods, but if you are looking for 
ongoing ways to provide support, the following website 
has a wide range of useful links, including some to 
wildlife rescue organisations— 
<http://www.ourcommunity.com.au/> 


Planning for 2009-2010 

The program for the next Club year is nearly completed, 
with lots of exciting talks and excursions planned and a 
number of survey activities again built in. This should 
be a year in which we consolidate survey and recording 
activities as one of the important ways in which the 
Club can make a practical contribution to species and 
habitat protection. This month’s Geelong Naturalist 
again has a wide range of observations, but still by a 
relatively small number of people. | would encourage 


Tonight... 


... Deborah Evans 


you all to contribute observations, particularly of the 
smaller ‘critters’ we so frequently overlook. (See 
Trevor's note on p. 10 about the Melbourne Museum’s 
free identification service.) 


Planning for the new committee is also on our minds. A 
nomination form is included with the magazine, and 
nominations should be forwarded to the Secretary 
before the third Wednesday in March, in time for our 
Committee Meeting. 


March activities 

On a lighter note, we conducted our Clean Up Australia 
Day activities at Jerringot this year in the rain (well, 
drizzle really, but that’s better than nothing)! Thanks to 
Claire and Dennis Greenwell for organising again and 
to the volunteers from the Club and from Sacred Heart 
College who took part. | never cease to be amazed at 
what people throw out of car windows! Our March 
excursion will be to the Moorabool River. The state’s 
most stressed river, it has had a little bit of relief 
through the release of environmental flows, but still 
needs all our support. 


...Raloph Cotter will be talking about the Moorabool Gorge Project 


At the April meeting... 
... tis the AGM and Members' Night. It will be an ‘African’ night with Lynne Clarke and 
Gordon McCarthy showing some of their slides. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC 
email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 

(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 


http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


There are several new club members this 
month. They are: 


Claire Hogen from Drysdale and her mother 
Kathleen Borella 


We welcome them to the club and wish them a 
long and happy association. 


Mailing roster 


March: David Flanagan 
April: Sheila Silver 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of White-browed 
Woodswallows, two males and a female, perched in Portarlington 


Sewage works. See full report on p. 13. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm 
to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of GFNC 
members searching for Edelweiss below Mt Loch. Full story on p. 1. 





GFNC Campout, 


Hotham Heights 


23-26 January, 2009 


ach January it is a tradition in our club to ‘head for the hills’. 

This year Dick Southcombe organised a camp based at Mt 
Hotham Alpine Resort. Some of our group chose to drive directly 
to Hotham via the Hume Highway and Ovens Valley, others 
elected to leave a day earlier and travelled through South 
Gippsland and Dargo. 


The latter party, despite the extremely windy conditions, enjoyed 
a ferry trip to Sorrento and a stop for lunch at the very interesting 
Mt Worth State Park on the Strzelecki Ranges. We had to clear 
several fallen trees off the road before we could proceed to Sale 
for the night—naturalists are resourceful people so it didn't taken 
long but we were rather hoping that more trees wouldn't fall 
behind, in front or, more importantly, on us! 


After leaving Sale we headed north, visiting the rugged Den of 
Nargen in the Mitchell River National Park. We found some 
plants flowering in the rocky gorge, lizards basking on the rocks 
and the most southern population of the Kurrajong. This park 
would be well worth exploring more extensively. At Dargo we 
lunched under a shady tree next to the Parks Vic office and a 
very enthusiastic and knowledgeable ranger spoke to us for an 
hour or so about his work in the district and answered our 
numerous questions. The road to Hotham took us through the 
cooler Dargo high plains and we delighted in the scenery and 
stopped several times to explore the flowering vegetation by the 
roadside. 


At Hotham we were accommodated very comfortably in the 
Pegasus Ski Lodge and explored several walking trails in the 
immediate area over the following three days. On the first day we 
followed a trail from Whisky Flay car park through Snow Gums 
recovering from a fire several years ago, and found much of 
interest because almost every plant was flowering and there 
were lots of insects and butterflies. The views across the valleys 
was spectacular. The whole area was burnt but appears to be 
recovering well. 


On the second day we walked up Mt Loch, above the tree line. 
The alpine wildflowers were spectacular, and while we ate our 
lunch on the summit of Mt Loch Spotted Jezebel butterflies flew 
around us while we enjoyed the impressive views of Mt 





Michael and Rachel Keary walk along a path between Snow 
Gums recovering from the bush fire several years ago. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


...Lorraine Phelan 





Lunchtime on top of Mt Loch with hill-topping Jezebels. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





The basalt columns of Mt Loch. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Feathertop, Mt Buffalo, Mt Hotham and beyond. Mt Loch is the 
remnant of an ancient sedimentary plain capped with basalt from 
lava flows between 65 and 23 million years ago. 


Our third day's activities were based around the nearby village of 
Dinner Plain, exploring the track to Carmichael Falls and the 
Room with a View track. Later in the day some of us also 
explored a section of the old Hotham Road to the west of 
Hotham Heights. 


Everywhere we went we found plants and insects of interest. 
Birds were few but the robins were delightful and the pipits 
numerous. Sheila found the amazing Star-fish Fungus, Dick 
found Edelweiss on Mt Loch (see back cover) and Graeme found 
a dead pig! The various daisies flowering in the alpine pasture 


were a highlight. 


Thanks to Dick Southcombe for once again organising a 
spectacular camp, and to Kathie and Peter Strickland whose 
knowledge of alpine botany was much appreciated. 


( Cont.) 
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Plant list, Hotham Heights, Mt Loch and Dinner Plain (23-26 January 2009) 


Moss 
Sparganiaceae Sphagnum sp. 
Ferns 
Dryopteridaceae Polystichum proliferum 
Blechnam penna-marina 


Monocotyledons 


Cyperaceae Isolepis aucklandii 
Ficinia nodosa 

Liliaceae Arthropodium milleflorum 
Dianella tasmanica 
Herpolirion novae-zelandiae 

Juncaceae Luzula modesta 


Orchidaceae Chiloglottis valida 
Prasophyllum sp. 
Gastrodia sesamoides 


Dicotyledons 


Apiaceae Aciphylla glacialis 
Oreomyrrhis eriopoda 
Trachymene humilis 

Asteraceae Argyrotegium nitidulum 


Brachyscome nivalis 
Brachyscome rigidula 
Brachyscome spathulata 
Celmisia sp. 


Sphagnum Moss 
Mountain Club Moss 


Mother Shield Fern 
Alpine Water Fern 


Pale Vanilla-lily 
Tasmanian Flax-lily 
Sky Lily 

Woodrush 

Common Bird-orchid 
Highland Leek-orchid 
Common Potato Orchid 


Snow Aciphyll 
Australian Caraway 
Alpine Trachymene 
Shining Cudweed 
Snow Daisy 

Leafy Daisy 
Coarse Daisy 
Silver Daisy 


Chrysocephalum semipapposum 


Craspedia sp. 

Erigeron paludicola 
Ewartia nubigena 
Leptinella filicula 
Microseris lanceolata 
Olearia frostii 

Olearia (grandifolium?) 
Olearia megalophylla 
Olearia phlogopappa 
Ozothamnus (hookeri?) 
Ozothamnus alpinus 
Ozothamnus secundiflorus 
Podolepis robusta 
Senecio gunnii 

Senecio sp. 

Xerochrysum bracteatum 
Xerochrysum subundulatum 
Lobelia surrepens 
Wahlenbergia ceracea 
Wahlenbergia gloriosa 
Scleranthus biflorus 
Stellaria pungens 

Epacris paludosa 
Leucopogon montanus 
Pentachondra pumila 
Richea continentis 
Stypheli sp. 

Bossiaea foliosa 

Hovea montana 
Podolobium alpestre 
Chionogentias muelleriana 
Geranium potentilloides 
Goodenia hederacea subsp. 
Scaevola hookeri 


Campanulaceae 


Caryophyllaceae 


Epacridaceae 


Fabaceae 


Gentianaceae 
Geraniaceae 
Goodeniaceae 


Haloragaceae Gonocarpus micranthus 
Lamiaceae Ajuga australis 
Prostanthera cuneata 
Myrtaceae Baeckea gunniana 
Callistemon pityoides 
Eucalyptus pauciflora 
Kunzea muelleri 
Leptospermum grandifolium 
Onagraceae Epilobium gunnianum 
Plantaginaceae Plantago sp. 
Podocarpaceae Podocarpus lawrencei 
Proteaceae Grevillea australis 


Orites lancifolius 
Ranunculus graniticola 
Ranunculus collinus 
Psychrophila introloba 
Acaena novae-zelandiae 


Ranunculaceae 


Rosaceae 
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Clustered Everlasting 
Billy Buttons 

Swamp Fleabane 
Edelweiss 

Mountain Cotula 
Yam Daisy 

Bogong Daisy 


Large-leaf Daisy 
Dusty Daisy-bush 
Scaly Everlasting 
Alpine Everlasting 
Cascade Everlasting 
Alpine Podolepis 
Groundsel 

Variable Groundsel 
Golden Everlasting 
Orange Everlasting 
Mud Pratia 

Waxy Bluebell 

Royal Bluebell 
Twin-flower Knawel 
Prickly Starwort 
Swamp Heath 

Snow Beard-heath 
Carpet Heath 
Candle Heath 
Mountain Beard-heath 
Leafy Bossiaea 
Rusty-pods 

Alpine Shaggy Pea 
Mueller's Snow Gentian 
Cinquefoil 

alpestris lvy Goodenia 
Creeping Fan-flower 
Creeping Raspwort 
Austral Bugle 

Alpine Mint-bush 
Alpine Baeckea 
Alpine Bottlebrush 
Snow Gum 

Yellow Kunzea 
Mountain Teatree 
Gunn's Willow Herb 
Veined Plantain 
Mountain Plum Pine 
Alpine Grevillea 
Alpine Orites 

Granite Buttercup 
Strawberry Buttercup 
Alpine Marsh-marigold 
Bidgee-widgee 


Rubiaceae 


Acaena ovina 
Rubus parviflora 
Asperula sp. 
Coprosma hirtella 


Scrophulariaceae Derwentia nivea 


Stackhousiaceae 
Stylidiaceae 
Thymelaeaceae 


Violaceae 
Winteraceae 


Fungi 
Clathraceae 






i 


Derwentia derwentiana 
Euphrasia sp. 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Stylidium armeria 
Pimelea alpina 

Pimelea ligustrina 

Viola betonicifolia 
Melicytus sp. aff. dentata 
Tasmannia lanceolata 


Aseroe rubra 


Ga i X, 
kad 





Australian Sheep's Burr 
Small-leaf Bramble 
Woodruff 

Rough Coprosma 
Milfoil Speedwell 
Tall Speedwell 
Eyebright (mauve) 
Creamy Stackhousia 
Grass Trigger-plant 
Alpine Rice-flower 
Tall Rice-flower 
Showy Violet 

Tree Violet 

Alpine Pepper 


Star-fish Fungus 


Photo below: Star-fish Fungus Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Supunna picta Spotted Ground Swift Spider, Hotham 
Heights 26/1/09. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Hotham Heights fauna 


Birds 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Nankeen Kestrel 

Masked Lapwing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella (B) 


Eastern Rosella 


White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Thornbill sp. 


Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote (B) 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 


Grey Fantail 


Australian Raven 


Little Raven 
Scarlet Robin 
Flame Robin 
Pink Robin 


Common Starling 


Other fauna 


Wombat scats and scratchings 

Spiders, including Supunna picta 
Spotted Ground Swift Spider 

Flightless Alpine Grasshopper 
(female and nymph) 


Ants, swarming on a small rock 


and being detained by other 
ants 


Common Froglet Ranidella 


bees 


signifera 

Spotted Jezebels, many hill- 
topping 

March Flies 


cicada shell 


Jumping Jack Ant 


Hares 


Rabbits 


Skinks, unidentified 


Millipedes 


Cockroach 


Australasian Pipit 





Pig, dead 


Plant Group 


t our February meeting Polly presented an illustrated flow 
chart she'd found that explained a fern's life cycle. It was 
easy to follow and very interesting. 


During the January’ excursion to Reedy Lake two unfamiliar 
plants were noticed by Helen—plant X about a metre high, plant 
Y prostrate, both in flower. 


After microscopic examination and numerous references plant X 
was identified as Lycopus australis Australian Gipsywort, a 
member of the Lamiaceae family. L. australis is the only Lycopus 
native to Australia. It is one of about 14 species in the genus that 
are mainly found in temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. The branches of Lycopus have an unusual shape— 
they are quadrangular and grooved. The branch of L. australis 
we examined was about 5 mm square with each face slightly 
concave and there were dense clusters of tiny white flowers in 
the leaf axils. L. australis is considered a common plant on reedy 
verges of watercourses, lakes and swamps in Victoria. 


Our group generally agreed that plant Yis Hemichroa pentandra 
but would appreciate confirmation. Hemichroa is a member of the 
Amaranthaceae family, previously the Chenopodiaceae family. 
Common names are Trailing Hemichroa and Trailing Jointweed. 
H. pentandra is a succulent and, similarly to L. australis, has an 
underground horizontal stem. This plant's floral features are tiny 
but their beauty is revealed under a microscope. H. pentandra is 
considered scattered but locally common in coast saltmarsh, 
especially on our side of the bay. 


“The photos used to illustrate this article were taken in Tasmania by 
Helen Jones, a friend of GFNC member Rosalind Smallwood. 


Next meeting, 10 March 2009 

Tim D'Ombrain will present the first Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
for 2009. His subject will be 'Regional Roadside Vegetation 
Management’, drawing on his roadside surveying experiences in 
this area over the last ten years. 





Lycopus australis in full flower, Tamar Island Wetlands, 
Tasmania, 26/2/09. Photo: Helen Jones* 


...Dick Southcombe 





Lycopus australis, Tamar Island Wetlands, Tasmania, where 
it is on the endangered list. 13/2/09. Photo: Helen Jones* 





Leaf detail, Lycopus australis, Tamar Island Wetlands, 
Tasmania 13/2/09. Photo: Helen Jones* 
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Out and about 
Naming the peaflowers 


he Pea family Fabaceae (Latin faba, bean—they all have 

seeds in a pod) used to be called Papilioniaceae (Latin 
papilio, butterfly) because the 
flowers look like little butterflies, 
although they only have two wings. 
Peaflowers have five petals: a large 
upright standard (like a flag—think 
of a standard-bearer in battle), then 
two wings and below them two 
petals joined to form a keel (think of 
an upturned rowing boat on the 
shore). If you lift up the keel you will 
find the ovary, style and stamens 
(sex under the boat). There are 
always ten stamens, whose 
arrangement gives clues to the 
genus. They may all be free or all 
joined at the base in a tube, or nine joined in a tube and one free. 
Peaflowers are sometimes self-pollinating. About two days 
before the flower opens, the anthers burst and release the pollen 
on to the stigma. Some Australian Fabaceae are insect pollinated 
and the flowers of some Bossiaea species are modified for bird 
pollination. 


Pea plants have pods. 
Goodia latifolia, Boonah, 
2007. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 





Peaflower showing standard,wings and keel. Eutaxia 
microphylla, Mason property, Bannockburn, 2008. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Pea plants do not always have common names and their 
scientific names are not always easy to remember. Our native 
peas can be extremely hard to identify in the field, especially 
those with yellow-orange ‘eggs and bacon’ flowers. If there is a 
seedpod present, its shape may help you to identify the plant for 
it sometimes gives clues as to genus. 


Thus we have 
e Platylobium Flat pod (Gk. lobos=pod) 
e Gompholobium Club-shaped pod 
e Oxylobium Sharp pod (oxy=sharp, it has a sharp 
appendage) 
e Sphaerolobium Ball pod 
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...Valda Dedman 


e Podolobium Pods are stalked (Gk. podos=foot) 
e Desmodium Little chain (pods are jointed) 


Some describe the flower: Aotus means ‘no ears’, because 
these peaflowers have no bracteoles (little bracts attached to 
calyx or stem). This distinguishes them from Otion (Gk. 
otion=small ear). Viminaria means ‘twiggy’ because the leaves 
are reduced to long needles. Eutaxia means ‘well arranged in a 
row’, because of the regular arrangement of the leaves, which 
are always decussate, that is, they are opposite to each other on 
the stem but each pair is at right angles to those above and 
below it. 


Glycine means ‘sweet’. The leaves and roots of some species 
are said to taste sweet. Aborigines chewed the roots of G. 
tabacina which is said to taste like liquorice. An interesting local 
Glycine is Clover Glycine (leaflets arranged in threes like clovers) 
G. latrobeana, which is named for the Lieutenant-governor of 
Victoria from 1839-1859, Charles Joseph Latrobe. He had a love 
of our western volcanic plains. ‘| had from the first a passion for 
the plains and for my solitary hard rides across them, and 
retained it to the last’. He would almost certainly have seen this 
now quite rare plant which grows at Inverleigh Common and at 
Bannockburn. Rose Pellet, the daughter of his Swiss 
housekeeper at Jolimont married vigneron Frederic Amiet of 
Murgheboluc in 1854. Many of the winegrowers along the 
Barwon here had come from the canton of Neuchatel, where 
Latrobe had spent some time. He had been educated in 
Switzerland and his wife Sophie was also Swiss. He toured the 
American prairies and sailed the length of the Mississippi with the 
writer Washington Irving who said of him, ‘He was a man of a 
thousand occupations, a botanist, a geologist, a hunter of beetles 
and butterflies, a musical amateur, a sketcher of no mean 
pretensions’. He founded the Melbourne Botanic Gardens and 
had a real knowledge of plants, both exotic and Australian. 
Glycine latrobeana was originally described in 1844 as Zichya 
latrobeana by the Swiss botanist Carl Meissner (1800—1874), 
Professor of Botany at Basle University. He also named 
Latrobea, a West Australian pea genus. 


Peter Good, the gardener on Matthew Flinders voyage to Terra 
Australis would not have encountered his namesake pea plant, 
Goodia, when he visited the Bellarine Peninsula at the end of 
April 1802, because it does not naturally occur there, although he 
found several other ‘new’ plants in flower. Good made an 
extensive seed collection during the voyage and sent seeds back 
to Kew on various ships from New Holland, with details of plant 
habitat to aid their cultivation in England. In this way he 
introduced more than 100 plants to the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. His living collections, which had been housed in a special 
plant cabin on the Investigator, were lost when the Porpoise 
taking them back to England was shipwrecked. Good contracted 
dysentery in Timor and died on 11 June 1803 at sea off Sydney, 
and his collections were incorporated (unacknowledged) into 
those of the botanist Robert Brown. 


Plants raised from seed brought back to France by the 
D’Entrecasteaux and Baudin expeditions were often first 
scientifically described by Etienne Pierre Ventenat (1757-1808), 
librarian at the Pantheon. The genus Bossiaea, which has no 
common name, commemorates Bossieu de la Martiniére, the 
French physician and botanist with La Pérouse, whose 
expedition, after visiting Sydney in 1788, just after the landing of 
the First Fleet, sailed into the Pacific and vanished. It was not 
until 1826 that remains of the expedition were found at Vanikoro 
in the Santa Cruz Islands. 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


Ventenat also named Kennedia (which he spelt this way) after 
John Kennedy (1775-1843), an original partner in the 
nurserymen firm of Lea & Kennedy in Hammersmith, London. 
They set up the business about 1745 and when Australian plants 
began arriving in Europe, they were quick to start growing them 
for the market. They had many prestigious clients, including the 
Empress Josephine at Malmaison in France. It is said that 
Kennedy had special passports that let him cross the channel 
even when it was blockaded during the Napoleonic Wars. 
Josephine grew many Australian plants in her famous garden, 
and the renowned painter Pierre Joseph Redouté, whom she 
engaged to portray her beloved plants, painted the Coral Pea 
Kennedia coccinea. Ventenat was 
engaged to write the descriptions. 
The Gardens of Malmaison, with 
120 plates, appeared in 20 
instalments between April 1803 
and November 1805 and has 
become a collector's item. 


Horticulturalists in Europe were 
fascinated by the new Australian 
plants being introduced by the 
nurserymen. Gardeners were 
keen to get information about their 
cultivation; they often had to be 
grown in glasshouses. Magazines started up with descriptions 
and magnificent illustrations of new plants from all around the 
world. The Botanical Magazine; or, Flower-Garden Displayed: in 
which the most ornamental foreign plants cultivated in the open 
ground, the greenhouse, and the stove, will be accurately 
represented in their natural colours: to which will be added, their 
names, class, order, generic and specific characters according to 
the celebrated Linnaeus: their places of growth, and times of 
flowering: together with the most approved methods of culture: a 
work intended for the use of such ladies, gentlemen, and 
gardeners, as wish to become scientifically acquainted with the 
plants they cultivate started in 1787 and is the longest running 


Kennedia prostrata, North 
Brisbane Ranges, 2007. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





illustrated botanical magazine, now known as Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine and published by the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. It 
was begun by William Curtis, apothecary and botanist at Kew 
Gardens and the illustrations were initially hand-coloured prints 
taken from copper engravings of watercolour originals by 
established artists. It was not until 1948 that photomechanical 
printing processes were used. 


In 1833 Pultenaea subumbellata was described in Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine. Seeds of this ‘highly ornamental plant’ had 
been sent from Van Diemen’s Land by Dr Scott and plants raised 
in the Glasgow Botanic Garden had blossomed in April 1833. 
‘The flowers are very brightly coloured and the variegated 
vexillum or standard is singularly exposed, so that its colours 
may be seen to the best advantage, and almost every branch 
bears a head of them’. In Australia this plant grows in wet 
heathlands and on the margins of streams and is known from the 
Otways. In 1991 it was reclassified as Almaleea subumbellata. 


Its new name honors Alma Lee (1912-1990), a botanist at the 
National Herbarium of NSW. She was born at Tingha where her 
father was a gold prospector and dredge operator. A bright 
student, she worked her way through school and university on 
scholarships. Her MSc was on soil algae, undertaken when she 
was working part-time as curator of cryptogams at the National 
Herbarium in Sydney. Later she revised several plant genera, the 
first being Swainsona in 1948. In 1949, as was customary at the 
time, she left work to bring up a family, but returned to the 
Herbarium in the 1960s on a part-time basis. She was a pioneer 
taxonomist, with a specialty in Fabaceae, who helped to raise the 
level of systematic botany in Australia. The March 1991 issue of 
Telopea, the journal of plant systematics published by the 
National Herbarium of NSW, was dedicated to her memory. 


Another time | will introduce you to more of the colourful 


S| characters associated with peaflowers, people such as Lewis 


Dillwyn, the Welsh pottery manager, Hugh Davies the Welsh 
pastor, the surgeon Pulteney, John Templeton of Belfast and 


| Isaac Swainson who had his own botanical garden, Anton Hove 


of Warsaw, the Countess of Hardenberg and Sir James Edward 
Smith who spent his whole life at Norwich and quarrelled with 
Richard Salisbury, who changed his name to study botany, as 
well as the gardening couple John and Jane Loudon, especially 
Jane who brought ladies out of the drawing room and into the 
greenhouse. 
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Additions to the GFNC library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be 
useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books 
would be most welcome. 


The Flaming Desert: arid Australia — a fire shaped landscape, Peter Latz, 
2007 (Bretan Clifford) [577.2409942 LAT] 


Wild South America: Andes to Amazon, BBC, 2007 (lan Woodland) 
[591.98 DVD] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
known 


Galapagos: the islands that changed the world, BBC, 2008 (lan 
Woodland) [591.9866 DVD] 
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Rambling on 
Book review: When Life Nearly Died: The Greatest Mass Extinction 
of all Time 


= veryone has heard of the extinction of the dinosaurs 65 
million years ago and the theory that it was precipitated by a 
large meteor or small asteroid colliding with the earth. It is less 
well known that this was just one of many major extinction 
events, and that the biggest cataclysm of all was at the end of 
the Permian period 250 million years ago. Evidence has 
accumulated showing that the earth became a hostile and barren 
planet during that time: the atmosphere was suffocating and 
toxic, the soil was stripped bare, and 90% of plant and animal 
species were wiped out on land and in the sea. Life on earth just 
squeaked through. And yet the fact that this devastation even 
occurred has been widely accepted only within the last 40—50 
years and plausible mechanisms have been put forward only in 
the last ten years. 


Because this extinction is not widely known, it is not enough to 
explain the event in isolation. The stage has to be set. The initial 
chapters of this book lead us from the 1840s onwards through 
the development of knowledge about earth’s history and describe 
the major players, their work, their ideas and their influence. | 
found this to be one of the most fascinating sections of the book. 
If anyone believes that science progresses in a rational and 
detached manner based on hard evidence, this book will set 
them straight. Scientists are human beings and suffer from 
human strengths and weaknesses. Palaeontology (the study of 
ancient life through fossils) seems to have attracted some 
colourful and forceful characters, and there are tales of clashing 
ideologies, cliques, ‘turf wars’, misrepresentation of opposing 
theories, suppression of evidence and political influence. 


Two camps formed early: the ‘gradualists’ who thought that 
earth’s history could be entirely explained by gradual cumulative 
changes, and the ‘catastrophists’ who invoked occasional 
catastrophes with more rapid and dramatic effects. As explained 
in this book, the gradualists held sway until recently. However, 
catastrophism has been in the ascendancy since Gene 
Shoemaker proved in 1961 that a crater in southern Germany 
was formed by an impact, not volcanism, and evidence was 
found in 1980 for a giant meteor strike at the time of the 
extinction of the dinosaurs (Luis Alvarez and his colleagues). 


A large part of the book sets up a picture of the earth and its life 
before the Permian extinction. The period was notable for the 
richness of its ecosystems. Deposits in China and Greenland 
show that the sea supported a diverse plankton fauna and 
massive reef systems with grazers and predators such as 
molluscs, corals, sponges, trilobites and fish. On land, sediments 
in the Karoo Basin, South Africa, and the Russian Ural 
Mountains show that forests of conifers and giant horsetails 
dominated, with various ferns and mosses. Arthropods (insects, 
beetles, spiders, flies, millipedes etc.) were abundant with a 
complex food web of amphibian and reptile herbivores and 
several levels of predators, including the fearsome sabre-toothed 
gorgonopsian reptiles. 


One by one, the author describes the effects of the extinction on 
these groups as shown by fossil evidence. Almost without 
exception, there was a sharp decrease in abundance and 
diversity. For instance, among the molluscs, a single bivalve 
dominated the post-Permian sediments. Among the land 
animals, only a single pig-like reptile Lystrosaurus survived in 
any numbers. In fact the rock layers at that level are known as 
the Lystrosaurus Zone. The forests died off, succeeded by a 
‘fungal spike’ as fungi colonised the dead wood, then weedy 
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...Marilyn Hewish 


opportunistic plants, and finally vast areas were stripped bare. 
Plant loss caused massive erosion on land and evidence 
remains in Russia of vast fans of boulders swept out from the 
mountains by floods during that period. Chemical analysis of the 
rocks revealed that oxygen levels in the atmosphere fell, and 
many species which survived had lived in low oxygen conditions 
beforehand. Interestingly the extinction seems to have occurred 
in several stages over half a million to a million years. 


The last chapters explain the current thinking on the causes of 
this extinction. There are still several competing theories. 
However, it now seems that if a massive lava eruption begins in 
Siberia causing release of sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide, 
acid rain, a runaway greenhouse effect, and release of methane 
from deposits in the seabed, it’s time to start looking for a new 
planet for the human race. 


The author has worked in this field for decades and | found his 
grasp of the whole subject impressive. For me, the book is 
clearly written although it covers many complex fields of study. 
The black and white illustrations and diagrams are well chosen. | 
rarely had to refer back to earlier pages as a reminder or to sort 
out confusion. And yet | never felt | was being short-changed, in 
the sense that a complex topic was being over-simplified or that | 
was being ‘talked down to’. Competing theories and contrary 
evidence are explained. Of course, I’m no expert and wouldn't 
pick up bias or errors of fact and interpretation. The book is full of 
personal touches as it’s the author’s own story and there are 
some funny passages to liven it up (vodka-soaked nights in the 
Russian Ural Mountains; a consultancy to a documentary team 
that did the author's professional reputation no good at all). 


This short review can’t do justice to the detail and depth of the 
book. It’s not one to be read in a few days. However, the reader 
is rewarded for paying attention. It’s obvious that the author is 
entranced and excited by the subject of his life’s work so far. | felt 
privileged to share his journey, and recommend this book to 
anyone with an interest in earth’s history or popular science in 
general. 


When Life Nearly Died: The Greatest Mass Extinction of all Time, 
2003, Michael J. Benton, Thames & Hudson Ltd, London, 336 
pages. 
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Wolf Spider—Artoria sp., Artoriinae, Lycosidae 


Introduction 

The subject spider was 
collected during the GFNC 
excursion, 17 January 2009, 
to Reedy Lake, 38° 13°S 144° 
25 E. It was discovered on a 
raft of Azolla Fern floating on 
the lake water surface. 


At the time it was thought to 
be a species of the Pisauridae 
Family, a close relative to the 
Lycosidae and 
characteristically associated 
with freshwater habitat. 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Being an adult male the 
terminal segment of each 
palp is bulbous and contains 
the palpal organ (Fig. B) in 
which the sperm is stored, 
having been collected from 
the male’s abdominal 
epigastric organ. In the 
course of mating the sperm is 
transferred to the female by 
the male palp depositing it in 
her epigynum. 


A notable characteristic is the 
arrangement of the eight eyes 


Description as illustrated (Fig. C). The 
A medium size spider and a Artoria sp., Artoriinae, Lycosidae, collected on the January posterior pair of eyes 
male of the genus. It is excursion. positioned dorsally on the 


relatively hirsute, the 
cephalothorax dark 
brown with a dorsal 
longitudinal median 
patch of a buff colour. 


The abdomen is dark 
brown, again witha 
dorsal longitudinal 
median patch of buff 
colour narrowing toward 
the posterior. Faint 
transverse bands of 
lighter colour can be 
observed on the 
abdomen (Fig. A). 


The legs are grey brown 
with several spines and 
the tarsi having many 
trichobothrium, these 
being erect longish 
sensory hairs that 


Photo: Dave King cephalothorax are 
medium size, the larger 
medial pair of eyes on 
the upper face and an 
anterior row of four 
small eyes on the lower 
face. The large median 
eyes would undoubtedly 
provide binocular vision 
used in prey capture. 


Being a hunter the eight 
legs are relatively long, 
terminating with a pair 
of simple claws. The 
basic colour of the legs 
is grey with buff 
coloured bands. 


References 
Bristowe, W.S. (1958) 
The World of Spiders, 


(A) Artoria sp., Artoriinae male: (B) Male palp Collins. London. 


possibly detect air > Nea (C) Face and palps. 


movement and vibration 
(Bristowe, 1958). 





A wasp's identity solved 


| n January of this year my next-door neighbour and | were 
surprised by an impressively large orange and black wasp 
manoeuvring around her back yard in Park Street, 
Portarlington. 


On closer inspection it was seen to be dragging a huntsman 
spider towards a timbered, built-up garden bed where it 
disappeared into a burrow at one of the corners of the bed. 
Since neither my friend nor | care much for huntsman spiders 
we applauded its efforts. However, never having seen a wasp 
this size before and only having an acquaintance with wasps 
that build mud nests on walls and paper wasps that build 
homes on fence posts, | warned my friend that this could be a 
variety of European Wasp and to look out for her dogs. 


...Gillian Walker 


From information sent to me by Lorraine Phelan and from Joe 
Hubbard's description in February's Geelong Naturalist (Vol. 
44, No. 09, p. 13) the wasp is clearly native, a Spider-hunting 
Wasp Heterodontonyx bicolour. | would be interested to know if 
it is common in these parts or elsewhere in Victoria. 


Unfortunately | have to report that the Portarlington wasp was 
swooped on, and presumably eaten, by the Little Raven that 
hangs about the backyards in Park Street. If she laid an egg on 
the paralysed spider in the burrow this may hatch out and the 
startlingly bright insect may be seen again. I'll Keep you posted. 


F 
$ ee 
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Mammal report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions...Platypus, Koala, possums, glider, bat, cat 


Platypus 
Platypus 
Platypus 
Koala 


02.01.09 
15.01.09 
13.02.09 
06.02.09 


Lake Elizabeth. 

Barwon River, Queens Park bridge. 
Durdidwarrah Reservoir. 

Zillah Crawcour Park, Newtown. 


Koala 21.02.09 
Common Brushtail Possum 02.01.09 
Yellow-bellied Glider 29.12.08 
Common Ringtail Possum 29.11.08 
Common Ringtail Possum 13.01.09 
Common Ringtail Possum 21.01.09 
Common Ringtail Possum 28.01.09 
Bat sp 17.02.09 
Feral Cat 17.02.09 
Feral Cat 22.02.09 


< -< N e =| OK HK Ss St St a A NS 


Meikles Pt, Werribee Gorge. 

Allenvale Road, Lorne. 

Sheoak picnic ground, Otways. 

Whinray Road, Meredith. 

Yaugher. 

Portreath Road, Bellbrae. 

Ocean Grove. 

Moorabool River, Batesford. 

Barwon River, Newtown. 

Between Barwon Downs and Birregurra. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly 
Cutcliffe; PHm, Peter Homan; PP, Priscilla Pescott; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook 


Platypus: reported from three separate localities. At Lake 
Elizabeth, one was swimming and diving near the centre of the 
lake, but the second was much closer to the shoreline where 
there is dense vegetation to the water's edge. The Barwon River, 
particularly upstream of Queens Park bridge, is a regular sighting 
place, as is Lake Elizabeth, but Polly Cutcliffe's observation at 
Durdidwarrah adds a 'new' locality to our atlas. 


Koala: Stuart Quick's sighting of one in a tree beside the Barwon 
River in Zillah Crawcour Park is much closer into the suburbs 
than is usual. Or do we simply miss seeing them here? As Stuart 
remarked, despite their size they are easily missed as they sleep 
high in a gum. But the one that Marilyn and Dean reported was 
determined not to escape attention—it had been sitting in the 
tree for the previous few hours, directly above members of the 
Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee as they 
conducted their AGM. 'We were alerted to its presence when it 
peed on a member's hat from above'. 


Common Brushtail Possum: although they are not usually 
associated with higher rainfall areas of the forest, the Common 
Brushtail will occupy these areas particularly where there are 
human dwellings in the vicinity. It must be the most widely- 
distributed of all native mammals in our area, with the possible 
exception of several bat species. 


Yellow-bellied Glider: this one was heard calling, but not seen. 
It has one of the most distinctive calls of all mammals. 


Remote cameras 

Because of the high fire danger it was decided not to put the 
three Pix Controller cameras out in the Otways until the risk 
drops. This is not just for the safety of the people setting them— 
after all we wouldn't contemplate this on 'bad' days—but because 
the cameras have to be out for three weeks or so. It was too 
great a risk to leave them in-situ without having control over their 
safety. With a replacement cost at about $2 800, it is better to 
play it safe. 


However, as the weather cools a bit, the proposal is now to use 
the cameras in a search for Brush-tailed Phascogales in the 
Brisbane Ranges late this month and next. A date will be 
selected later in the month, depending on the weather forecasts, 
when we will place the cameras on site. If you are interested 
please contact me so | can advise of the date in due course. 
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Common Ringtail Possum: the possums that live in the roof of 
our Yaugher home must, at times, feel the heat from the sun 
beating down on the roofing. Perhaps they have made their living 
quarters as cool as possible. The one noted by Alison Watson at 
Bellbrae had kicked off the doona, so to speak, and was seen 
sleeping on its back, feet and tail hanging out its its drey (it was a 
warm day)! 


But the extremely hot weather of late January was inescapable, 
and had a profound impact on many mammals. The report from 
Barry Lingham notes: '28.01.09, 5.30 pm. Ringtail Possum seen 
lying on its back next to the south wall of our (Ocean Grove) 
house. A large sheet of timber provided some scant cover. | 
thought it was dead from the extreme heat (40°C), but it 
responded to a little water | sorayed around its mouth and ran off 
down the path.’ 


Microbats: one of the most frustrating aspects to compiling the 
Mammal Atlas is our inability to catch and consequently identify 
the many small bats that occur in our district. When we renew 
our trapping permit this year we will request that bats be 
allowed—whether we are successful remains to be seen! 


Feral Cat: possibly the worst predator we have on small native 
fauna, there seems no way that they can be controlled, much 
less eliminated. 


Mammal trapping 

It is time to do our annual Brush-tailed Phascogale search in the 
Brisbane Ranges with both remote cameras and trapping. Colin 
Cook from the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges National Park has 
supplied a map showing both bushfire (2006) and fuel-reduction 
burn areas, and the intention is to set traps, and cameras, in 
badly burnt, lightly burnt and not-recently-burnt areas. The 
cameras will be set in place about three weeks before the traps 
are put out for a three-night program. We are negotiating with 
Parks Victoria for access to sites that will receive the least 
visitation by park visitors, to minimise the risk of theft or damage 
to the cameras. The dates and places, and any other relevant 
information, will be published in the April issue of Geelong 
Naturalist. 


What's up 


his month, | will feature a celestial phenomenon that is 

conspicuous by its absence. | refer to sunspots, which are 
currently rare events. Sunspots are slightly cooler and therefore 
darker areas on the sun and are the sites of very intense 
magnetic fields. Their sizes range up to many times the diameter 
of the Earth. Individually they come and go seemingly at random, 
but over time their numbers follow regular cycles of 
approximately eleven years. At the moment we are experiencing 
the low part of the cycle (the sunspot minimum). This minimum 
seems to be unusually deep and long lasting. At the peak of the 
cycle, monthly sunspot counts can reach between one and two 
hundred. Since September 2007, monthly totals have been less 
than four and sometimes zero. During each successive eleven 
year cycle, sunspots have opposite magnetic polarities (making 
the true cycle length 22 years). This makes it easy to tell when a 
new cycle is beginning. Even as late as early 2009, when the 
new cycle should have been starting, the rare sightings were still 
a mixture of spots from the previous and the newly emerging 
cycle. 


Strangely, when the sun has many of these darker spots on its 
surface it is actually brighter overall than when there are few. 
This is because the areas around the spots are much hotter and 


...Dean Hewish 


brighter than the rest of the surface. High sunspot numbers are 
associated with other active sun phenomena like auroras and 
geomagnetic storms. Between 1645 and 1715 the cycles 
seemed to stop and few sunspots were recorded. It was the 
coldest interval of the so-called ‘little ice-age’. This period is also 
known as the Maunder Minimum, after the person who 
recognised the event in old astronomical records. Between 1900 
and 1950, successive sunspot maxima became more intense 
and the subsequent four peaks were also high. It is thought that 
the extra solar radiation has made a slight contribution to our 
current global warming. We do not fully understand the sunspot 
cycles and it is too early to tell if this low and long-lasting 
minimum is a prelude to a decline in solar activity. 


Observing sunspots requires considerable care. Special solar 
filters that cut out the majority of the sun’s light and the 
dangerous wavelengths are sold by astronomical equipment 
suppliers. These come with instructions for adapting them to 
telescopes and binoculars, which should be carefully followed. 
For serious sun enthusiasts, specialised solar telescopes are 
now readily available for a reasonable cost. These will show the 
abundant fine details around sunspots plus a host of other 
spectacular phenomena like prominences and solar flares. 


What else has been seen? 


Yellow-winged 
Locust 
Gastrimargus 
musicus, Carlisle 
Heath, Rapier Ridge 
Track, 6/2/09, many 
on track through 
heath. (MHe) 


Mistletoe Moth 
Comocrus behri, 
Long Forest, Long 
Point, 10-15 fed at 
Box Mistletoe 
flowers from 15/1 to 
26/1. After 3 very hot 
days in late Jan., 
mistletoe leaves and 
flowers shrivelled 
and no moths at all 
on 2/2, just when we 
would expect 
numbers to 
increase. MHe) 


Mistletoe Moths mating at Edwards 


Point, 25/1/09. Photo: Dean Hewish 


Mistletoe Moth 
Comocrus behri, 
Edwards Point, 25/1/09, a mating pair flew past coupled together 
in the day, landed in tree and continued mating for at least 30 
minutes. Wire-leaf Mistletoe was flowering nearby. [photo] (MHe) 


Glyphipterix gypsonota (from the Sedge Moth family, 
Glyphipterigidae), swampy heath along Rapier Ridge Track, 
Carlisle Heath, 6/2/09, one was attracted to a light at night and 
was photographed; identified by Axel Kallies. This is the first 
record for Victoria; known previously from Tas. and NSW. 
[photo] (MHe) 





...Lorraine Phelan 


Stiletto Flies, a 
species in the 
Therevidae Family, 
mating on a wattle 
leaf, Ironbark Basin, 
Anglesea, 12/1/09. 
[photo] (LPh) 


Gum-leaf 
Grasshopper 
Goniaea 
australasiae, many 
in Ironbark Basin on 
12/1/09. [photo] 
(LPh) 


Small Duck Orchid 
Paracaleana minor, 
in sandy heath off 
Gum Flat Road, 
Anglesea, 12/1/09. 
[photo] Large Duck 
Orchids Caleana 
major flowering in 
same vicinity. (PC, 
LPh) 


Glyphipterix gypsonota moth at Carlisle 
Heath, 6/2/09; first Victorian record. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Blue Skimmer Dragonfly Orthetrum caledonicum, male and 
female, Geramgamete, 07/01/09. (TP) 


Ladybird (Miscraspis furcifera?), a beautiful yellow-and-black 
insect on saltbush on Edwards Point 08/01/09. | had seen it 
previously at Mud Islands, but only on saltbush plants. Is it 
confined to this plant, or have | only looked for it here?) (Sin, TP) 


Blue-spotted Hawker Dragonfly Adversaeschna brevistyla, 
male, Gerangamete, 09/01/09. (TP) 


( Cont.) 
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Salt Lawrencia Lawrencia spicata, Freshwater Lake, many 
plants up to 2 m tall mainly at the north end of the lake. Some 
plants flowering. (TP) 






et es : 
Gum-leaf Grasshopper Goniaea australasiae, Ironbark Basin 
12/1/09. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Mating Stiletto Flies, Therevidae family, Ironbark Basin, 
12/1/09. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Bembix sand-wasps, Borrow Pits, Western Treatment Plant, 
carrying flies into their burrows. 19/01/09. (TFI, TP) 





Small Duck Orchid Paracaleana minor, Gum Flat Road, 


12/1/09. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Observers: LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish, PC, 
Polly Cutcliffe; Sin, Shona Innes; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor 


More on those caterpillars 


| n the February issue of Geelong Naturalist (Vol. 44, No. 09, 

p. 2), Valda Dedman in her 'Out and about' article, included a 

photograph of four caterpillars at holes in what appears to be an 
ant nest. The photograph was one of several taken by Lorraine 

Phelan during the Challenge Bird Count at a site beside Forest 

Road, Anglesea, on 7 December 2008. 


The assumption was that the caterpillars were sharing the nest 
with the ants, but as Valda asked, where are the ants? Perhaps 
the assumption that the caterpillars and ants were co-habiting 
was wrong—could they have simply made use of an abandoned 
ant dwelling, or had they made the holes themselves? 





Ecnolagria grandis Honeybrown Beetle, Heywood, January 


2009. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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... revor Pescott 


With Lorraine's permission, the photograph was sent to the 
Melbourne Museum for comment, and the following response 
came from Simon Hinkley of the Discovery Centre: 'l believe they 
are most likely beetle larvae ... As I'm sure you know with more 
than 30 000 species of beetle in Australia trying to identify things 
from images is very difficult. One suggestion | could make would 
be they may possibly be the larvae of Ecnolagria grandis, 
commonly called the Honeybrown Beetle ... the larvae live in the 
soil or scavenge on the ground at night (feeding on) dead plant 
and fungal material. The larvae have a pair of small hooks on the 
rear end.’ 


With a closer look at the photograph, and without too much 
imagination, there does appear to be two lighter brown marks at 
the tip of the body, but whether they are hooks it is difficult to be 
sure. 


As Valda remarked, collecting a specimen would have made 
identification easier. And by coincidence—or not—we found 
many Ecnolagria grandis adults on the Reedy Lake excursion in 
January. Maybe it's just been a good summer for them! 


To make use of the free identification service at Melbourne 
Museum, send your queries to 
<discoverycentre@museum.vic.gov.au> 

You can also phone or send specimens by post. 


Important Bird Areas: Guy Dutson 
Bird Group meeting, 19 February 2009 


uy Dutson from Birds Australia gave an overview of Birds 

Australia's project to identify and catalogue Important Bird 
Areas (IBAs) in Australia. This project was funded by the Rio 
Tinto Foundation for a Sustainable Minerals Industry. IBAs are a 
global conservation planning concept that aims to links technical 
expertise and volunteers with land managers and community 
groups in identifying specific sites of important bird habitat as 
part of a global network. The criteria for identifying these areas 
have been established by Birdlife International. A region is 
considered to be an IBA if it contains more than 1% of the world 
population of ‘congregatory’ birds, such as shorebirds, seabirds 
or waterbirds or if it contains a significant population of an 
endemic bird species. The aim is to nominate sites that are 
distinct from their surroundings and easily identifiable. 


By 2008, a large number of sites had been proposed world-wide. 
Work is continuing in North America and some areas like Papua 
New Guinea and New Zealand are still under consideration. In 
Australia, 330 IBAs have been proposed. The majority of these 
are in the settled areas because bird populations in these regions 
are considered most vulnerable. Some inland areas are included, 
particularly when they have significant waterbird habitat or 
contain unique species. Unfortunately, the scheme has no legal 
or statutory basis and is a non-government project. In Australia it 
is administered by Birds Australia. The main reason for 
identifying IBAs is to have an independent process that 
addresses global, rather than state priorities. The scheme aims 
to act as a link between national and global initiatives in helping 
local bird-watchers and conservation groups. Hopefully, it will 
help provide opportunities for local communities, land-owners 
and businesses to conserve birds. 


The project is in the process of organising review and 
consultation on its draft recommendations. A database has been 
set up that lists the vulnerable or significant bird species within 
each IBA. At present, Birds Australia is seeking expert help to 
carry out a technical review of the database to verify such details 
as bird data, threats, management considerations and map 
accuracy. The database will eventually be made publicly 
available on the Birds Australia website, and a summary for each 
IBA is already available at www.birdata.com.au. 


In Victoria, IBAs for seabirds, shorebirds and waterbirds were 
identified. Other IBAs for globally threatened and critically 
endangered species such as the Orange-bellied Parrot have also 
been located. IBAs for Orange-bellied Parrots were defined as 
those sites where more than one parrot was sighted in most 
years. Swift Parrots are very mobile in response to tree flowering 
patterns, and IBAs for this species are considered to be sites 
with consistently more than 10 sightings. In Victoria, significant 
endangered species include Australasian Bittern, Plains- 
wanderer, Swift Parrot, Eastern Bristlebird, Regent Honeyeater, 
Black-eared Miner, Mallee Emu-wren and Eastern Bristlebird. 
Vulnerable species with specific IBAs in Victoria are Malleefowl 
and Superb Parrot. In these cases, IBA sites are those with more 
than ten breeding pairs. Some Victorian species restricted to the 
East Australia Endemic Bird Area, such as Pilotbird and Rufous 
Bristlebird, were thought to be adequately covered by 
designating the Otway and Alpine National Parks as IBAs. 


Once IBAs have been identified, the next important task is to 
actively conserve them. This involves lobbying government 
bodies and decision makers, providing data to conservation 
organisations, and supporting land-owners and managers. 
Equally important is facilitating conservation efforts by local 
groups and individual bird-watchers, since conservation is highly 


...Dean Hewish 


dependent on monitoring and the collection of scientific data. 
GFNC members will all be well aware of the need for monitoring 
and the commitment it requires. At present, major Australian 
efforts to monitor bird populations include Richard Kingsford’s 
aerial waterbird counts, the Australasian Wader Study Group 
shorebird counts and specific State government seabird counts 
such as the Cabbage Tree Island and the Great Barrier Reef 
studies. There are also targeted threatened species counts for 
Orange-bellied Parrots, Swift Parrots, Eastern Bristlebirds and 
Regent Honeyeaters. 


Reasonable progress at monitoring rare or easy-to-count species 
such as shorebirds and seabirds has been achieved, but most 
bush birds have been neglected, especially at larger scales. To 
highlight the value of long-term data collection, some interesting 
information on bird numbers can be extracted from The Atlas of 
Australian Birds project. For example, these data show that 
between 1999 and 2007, Common Starling and Eastern Rosella 
numbers have significantly declined, whereas Australian Magpie 
and Brown Treecreeper numbers have been approximately 
stable. Pied Butcherbird and Noisy Miner numbers have 
significantly increased over this time. 


Bird monitoring data is communicated to Birdlife International and 
is included in the IUCN Red List of Threatened Species, which is 
intended to be a resource for government and other decision- 
making bodies. This information revealed that the status of the 
Painted Honeyeater required updating from Not Threatened to 
Vulnerable. The list identified the Australasian Bittern to be ina 
stable state and the Albert's Lyrebird's status to be actually 
improving. However, this list may have shortcomings, as 
historical records in the Atlas of Australian Birds definitely show a 
significant and steady decline in Australasian Bittern abundance 
between 1977 and 2008. Therefore, the species remains an 
important target for protection by IBAs and for close monitoring in 
the future. As well as bird numbers, other factors will need to be 
monitored for each IBA. These include habitat quality and the 
presence of specific threats. To be useful, data collected must be 
statistically sound and must be sustainable, meaning that at least 
10 years of monitoring is needed. At present, the proposed 
method for monitoring IBAs is to count individual birds where 
possible and, for bush birds, to use regularly repeated 20 min/2 
ha Bird Atlas counts. Organisations can express their interest in 
helping by signing up to the Birds Australia Atlas 


www.birdata.com.au . 


It would be of benefit to write standardised survey methods 
(including location maps) for each survey site. If publicity is 
needed for recruiting, Birds Australia can help and the 
organisation will also coordinate data analysis. Monitoring of bird 
numbers in IBAs will identify the status of key sites and species 
and enable national analyses. These analyses will feed into 
national reports, enable comparison with international analyses 
and improve the conservation awareness of IBAs. Ideally, each 
IBA will be continually monitored by one group, but monitoring 
outside IBAs is also needed for comparison. 


At present, Birds Australia is still trying to secure funding for the 
IBA monitoring program. When this becomes available, 
interested groups and organisations will be encouraged to take 
ownership of local or even distant IBAs, as their resources 
permit. Organisations will design a monitoring protocol, trial and 
check the counting methods, and then undertake surveys. The 
GFNC has a long history of active participation in bird monitoring 
projects and it is likely that some of its members will become 
involved in IBA monitoring in the future. 
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Reptile and Amphibian Report 


The latest sightings include: 
Eastern Three-lined Skink 
Black Rock Skink 


10/01/09 
03/01/09 


... revor Pescott 


he Herpetology Register that lists all the reptile and amphibian sightings made by members of the GFNC continues to grow. All 
the records published previously in Geelong Naturalist over the last few years are also being included. 


Yaugher, caught as it crossed the driveway. 
You Yangs, basking on granite outcrops near the top 


of Flinders Peak 


Garden Skink* 

Garden Skink* 

Southern Grass Skink 
Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 
Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 
Tree Dragon 

Tree Dragon 


04.01.09 
25.01.09 
07.01.09 
27.01.09 
10.01.09 
26.01.09 
10.02.09 


Southern Brown Tree-frog 03.01.09 


Yaugher, on a timber deck at the house. 
Bellbrae. 

Gerangamete, on a stack of logs. 

Belmont, killed in the garden (by our dog”). 
Yaugher. 

Long Forest, Long Point. 

Edwards Point, in shade on a tree trunk. 


Gerangamete, a young adult still with a short tail, 


swimming in a small dam. 


20.01.09 
06.02.09 


Southern Brown Tree-frog 
Southern Brown Tree-frog 


Yaugher, on the rim of water tank. 
Newtown, inside house. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; AWa, Alison Watson; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SQu Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott 


* All the names are those use by Steve Wilson and Gerry Swan in their book A Complete Guide to Reptiles of Australia (Reed New 
Holland, 2003), with the exception of Lampropholis guichenoti which they call Grass Skink. In other literature it is called Garden 
Skink, the common name we have used. Wilson and Swan give that name to L. delicata which is usually called the Delicate Skink. 





Bluetongue Lizards 


hen bluetongue lizards are included, it is important to 
separate the two species commonly seen around 
Geelong. 


Blotched Bluetongue Lizard Tiliqua nigrolutea 
The colour markings on the back consist of a pattern of 
large, pale blotches on a dark background. 


Eastern (or Common) Bluetongue Lizard Tiliqua scincoides 
Between 6-9 pale bands on the back between the head 
and tail-base, with a similar number on the tail. There may 
also be a dark patch between the eye and ear. 


mena 


OAA B w 
A . RF 
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Photo: Trevor Pescott 


There have been a few records of the Stump-tail or 
Shingleback Tiliqua rugosa but these are most likely escaped, 
or dumped, pets. 


We have no clear indication of the distribution of the two main 
species around Geelong, but | have the impression that the 
Blotched is mainly south and east of the city, particularly in the 
Otways, while the Eastern is to the north and west, particularly 
on the rocky plains. More sightings of both species will help 
clarify that. A complicating issue is that of pets that are released 
or escape. 





Eastern (or Common) 


scincoids. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Hidden In Plain View 


An exhibition from the State Botanical Collection, Royal Botanical Gardens Melbourne. 
It features the world of fungi, lichens, mosses, liverworts and hornworts. 


Gordon Gallery, Fenwick St, Geelong until 8 April 2009 


Open daily 11.00 am—4.00 pm 
Free entry 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion, Portarlington sewage ponds 
2/ November 2008 (0930—1200h) 


Leader: Peter Bright, with nine members and friends 
Weather: Warm to hot with developing gusty north wind 


A most pleasing morning of birding was enjoyed by all. The 
highlight of the morning, for many, were the woodswallows 
moving about on the northerly wind. A brief call reminiscent of a 
Rufous Songlark was heard. An uncommon migrant species in 
Geelong region and not previously recorded for the reserve— 
needs confirmation. Special thanks to Peter Bright for leading the 
group and arranging special permission for our visit. 


Bird list 

Stubble Quail, several heard in adjacent crops 

Musk Duck, many 

Black Swan, total of 6, including two adults with a half-grown 
cygnet 

Australian Shelduck, many 

Pink-eared Duck, many 

Australasian Shoveler, total ~30 

Grey Teal, several 

Chestnut Teal, many 

Pacific Black Duck, several 

Hardhead, total of 115 

Blue-billed Duck, total of 76 

Hoary-headed Grebe, many 

Spotted Dove, several seen and heard 

Australian Pelican, several overhead 

Australian White Ibis, small numbers overhead 

Straw-necked Ibis, many overhead 

Brown Goshawk, one male seen twice in vicinity of plantation 

Swamp Harrier, observed twice—possibly the same bird 

Nankeen Kestrel, one bird hovering overhead 

Brown Falcon, one pale morph bird observed 

Eurasian Coot, many 

Masked Lapwing, several 

Whiskered Tern, 30+ in total over water 

Galah, several seen 

Corella sp., distant call heard 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, several heard 

Crimson Rosella, several immature seen 

Eastern Rosella, several seen and heard 

Red-rumped Parrot, numerous in pairs and small flocks 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo, one, possibly two, heard 

Rainbow Bee-eater, one heard 

Superb Fairy-wren, several parties heard and seen 

Yellow Thornbill, two small parties heard in wattles 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill, several small parties observed, 
including juvenile birds with indistinct markings on 
forehead 

Brown Thornbill, several seen and heard 

Spotted Pardalote, heard in taller plantation 

Striated Pardalote, heard and seen in several areas 

White-plumed Honeyeater, common in eucalypts 

Red Wattlebird, common—a number seen and heard 

New Holland Honeyeater, common in shrubby areas 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, several small parties—at least one 
juvenile noted 

White-winged Triller, one male heard and seen briefly 

Crested Shrike-tit, one bird seen 

Rufous Whistler, several vocal birds heard 


Grey Shrike-thrush, vocal and common in and around plantations 


Olive-backed Oriole, one, probably two birds, vocal in a 
plantation 

Masked Woodswallow, one perched female positively identified 
amongst White-browed Woodswallows 


...Craig Morley 


White-browed Woodswallow, at least 200 in loose flocks moving 
around overhead. Small numbers coming to perch on 
dead upper twigs 

Grey Butcherbird, one bird flying about, evoking strident alarm 
calls from New Holland Honeyeaters 

Australian Magpie, several in open areas 

Grey Fantail, several seen and heard 

Willie Wagtail, several seen and heard, including at least two 
recently fledged young being fed in the vicinity of the nest 

Magpie-lark, several seen and heard, including a juvenile 

Eurasian Skylark, several heard overhead, until wind developed 

Silvereye, at least two small parties 

Welcome Swallow, small numbers over water and elsewhere 

Tree Martin, at least one positively identified amongst Welcome 
Swallows over water 

Common Blackbird, several seen and heard in more shrubby 
areas 

Common Starling, small number seen 

Common Myna, small numbers seen, mainly around entrance 

Red-browed Finch, at least one small party 

House Sparrow, several heard 

European Goldfinch, one or two heard and seen, including a 
juvenile drinking at a pond 

Common Greenfinch, several heard and seen 


Total: 63 (plus Corella of unidentified species) 





A male White-browed Woodswallow, perched in 
Portarlington Sewage works. 


Photo: Craig Morley 


[Note: See also the photo on the front cover] 
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VALE: ANGELA BRUNTON 7/2/2009 


It is with sadness that we report the passing of Angela Brunton, 
daughter of GFNC members Adele (dec.) and Dave Brunton of 
Ocean Grove. Angela died in the fires on Black Saturday. 


The club's condolences have been passed on to Angela's 
family. 


VALE: ALAN (TIM) TARR 11/2/2009 


It is with sadness that we report the passing of Tim Tarr, a 
member of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club since 1983. Tim 
had been a keen bushwalker, and attended club meetings until 
the mid 1990s, when he stopped driving. He is remembered as 
a quietly spoken and very pleasant person. He continued to 
enjoy reading the Geelong Naturalist each month, to keep in 
touch with his field naturalist interests. 


The club’s condolences have been passed on to Tim’s family. 





On a happier note, some of you may have read the amazing 
escape story of Brooke Connor and her father who were in 
Marysville during the fires on 7/2/2009. Brooke has been a 
Parks Vic Ranger for many years and has assisted at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve and with educational activities. 
She and her father survived after spending three hours in a 
culvert when they could not escape by car due to fallen trees 
over the roads. Brooke was able to reunite with her young 
daughter, who was in the care of Brooke's mother, a day or two 
later. 


Exploring the Fungi Kingdom 


Fungi are a fascinating group of organisms and our local forests 
exhibit some of the richest fungal diversity in the country. The 
remarkable variety of species, colours and forms has inspired 
interest in their biology, ecology and edibility worldwide. 


The workshop includes an illustrated seminar providing an 
introduction to the identification, natural and cultural history of 
fungi. In the afternoon there will be a foray into a variety of local 
forests to search for species of interest. There will also be a 
display of local specimens and resources, as well as opportunity 
to partake in active discussion. 


Workshop Dates & Locations 

Saturday 25th April, Woodend. Bookings: 5427 4027 or 
wnci@netcon.net.au 

Sunday 26th April Woodend. Bookings: 5427 4027 or 
wnci@netcon.net.au 

Saturday 2nd May Daylesford. Bookings: 5348 3569 or 
info@dnc.com.au 

Sunday 3rd May Daylesford. Bookings: 5348 3569 or 
info@dnc.com.au 

Saturday 16th May Trentham. Bookings: 5424 1354 or 
info@trenthamcentre.com 

Sunday 17th May Creswick. Bookings: 5345 2356 or 
clc@vic.chariot.net.au 


Cost: $60 
Time: 11.00 am—4.45 pm 


Further Info: Alison Pouliot at info@alisonpouliot.com 
ph. 5348 3569 





Bird observations February 2009 


he past few weeks have seen a rapid drying of many local 

wetlands. The Freckled Duck at Lake Lorne have departed 
as the lake became too shallow. Interestingly, Gordon saw the 
flock take off and head to the northeast. It is rare to see a 
Freckled Duck in flight unless they are disturbed. Other species, 
such as Black-fronted Dotterels, have been seen in large 
numbers at the wetlands that still contain water. It seems the 
heat may have led to the abandonment of nesting by the Cattle 
Egrets at Balyang Sanctuary. 


John managed to track down the most elusive of our local rails, 
the Lewin’s Rail, at Hospital Swamp, near the Lake Connewarre 
end. He had seen it several times, but had originally had trouble 
identifying the species, but on this occasion he could spot the 
distinguishing markings. 


It was interesting to note that two records of calling Powerful 
Owls were submitted on consecutive days. Records of these 
birds calling are rarely submitted, although it may have been a 
coincidence that they were both heard in mid-January. Similarly, 
it may have been a coincidence that there were several inland 
records of Rufous Bristlebirds in January. The habits and 
movements of this bird are not well known, despite the fact that it 
is the only 'nearly endemic’ Victorian species, with the range of 
the bird being from around Torquay along the coast to the 
Coorong area. 


White-browed and Masked Woodswallows are often seen in late 
spring and early summer as they move through the area, 
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... Barry Lingham 


especially after a northerly wind. Sometimes they descend and 
nest in a small area of woodland, but they rarely breed on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. A flock bred in the St Leonards area in late 
2007 and the current records of the species breeding just north 
of the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve add to the Geelong area 
breeding records. The nestlings hatched just in time to be fed lots 
of locusts that were moving though the grassland. 


We are now at the start of the transition into autumn, after the 
area was lucky to be spared from fire damage during the 47°C 
heat blast of Saturday 7 February when so much of Victoria’s 
bushland and many communities were destroyed by fire. The 
numbers of birds in the bush areas seem to be very low, but 
hopefully we will start to see some of the birds that complete 
autumn transition migrations during the coming March-April 
period. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BellBOCA, Bellarine branch of 
Bird Observers Club of Australia; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, 
David Rantall; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JH, 
Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; MCh, Miles 
Charlesworth; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PWa, 
Phil Watson; SQ, Stuart Quick; TMc, Tim McKellar 





Species Number | Date Comments Observer 


Freckled Duck 50+ 18/01/2009 | Drysdale. Not seen at the nearly-dry lake after this date. GMc 

Cape Barren Goose 2 15/01/2009 | Werribee Equestrian Centre. Two birds flying over HS 

Great Crested Grebe 19 26/01/2009 | North Shore, near Refinery Pier. JH 

Crested Pigeon 2 24/01/2009 | Cape Otway Road, about 5 km west of Bambra Road. BL 

White-throated Nightjar 2 28/01/2009 | Brisbane Ranges, Sapling Gully Picnic Ground. Calling from ridges early | MHe; DHe 
in the night. 

White-throated Needletail 250+ 24/01/2009 | West Barwon Dam. At first only a dozen were hawking over the BL 


reservoir, but then hundreds descended from higher altitudes and 
formed a large feeding flock. 


1 27/01/2009 | Wensleydale. Single bird. JN 
100s 14/02/2009 | Johanna. Flock of many hundreds of birds in farmland beside Great BL 
Ocean Road, between Apollo Bay and Glenaire. 
Cattle Egret Nil 31/01/2009 | Balyang Sanctuary. Nesting birds have abandoned their nests and have | BAt 


not been seen after last week's extreme heat. One nest went full term, 
but produced no young. 


Collared Sparrowhawk 1 24/01/2009 | Grey River Reserve. Performing acrobatics to escape harassment from | BL 
a group of smaller birds. 
1 13/02/2009 | Portarlington—Queenscliff Road, near Andersons Road. DR 
Grey Goshawk 1 27/01/2009 | Wensleydale. White morph bird. JN 
1 12/02/2009 | Eastern Park. White morph. Flying about in the northern section of the CMo 
park. Uncommon autumn/winter visitor 
Swamp Harrier 1 31/01/2009 | Jerringot. Continually harassing a tightly bunched group of ducks on the | BL; BML 
water, trying to separate individuals from the bunch. 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 31/01/2009 | Connewarre. Big Salt Swamp beside Barwon Heads Road. Flying low. | BL; BML 
Peregrine Falcon 1 15/02/2009 | Swan Bay. Flying southwards and then stooping over a dam. BL 
Lewin's Rail 1 1/02/2009 | Hospital Swamp. Flushed from the thick tussock grass at the end of JN 


Belcher's Lane about 1200, vivid chestnut-orange crown and back of 
neck, short rounded dark wings flecked and trailing orange legs. 


Australian Spotted Crake 33 14/02/2009 | Hospital Swamp. Sighted during wader count KC; MCh 
Latham's Snipe 6 18/01/2009 | Lake Lorne. GMc 
Little Tern 15+ 1/02/2009 | Lake Victoria. With Fairy Terns and Whiskered Terns. Black beaks and | BL; TMc 
legs. Broad white forehead mark. Dark edges to primaries. 
Fairy Tern 4+ 1/02/2009 | Lake Victoria. With Little Terns and Whiskered Terns. Yellow beaks and | BL; TMc 
legs. Uniform grey primaries. 
Little Corella 500+ 15/02/2009 | A huge tightly bunched flock flying towards St Leonards. BL 
Little Lorikeet 4 12/02/2009 | Long Forest, Long Point. Feeding in flowering Yellow Box MHe 
Australian King-Parrot 1 24/01/2009 | Sheoak Picnic Ground. BL 
Crimson Rosella 11 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
Eastern Rosella 2 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 1 18/01/2009 | Lake Lorne. GMc 
Powerful Owl 1 20/01/2009 | Bellbrae. Heard calling. PWa 
1 21/01/2009 | Yaugher. Calling for about 1 hour at 2.00 am MHe 
Southern Boobok 1 12/02/2009 | Long Forest. Long Point. Flushed from a tree during the day. MHe; DHe 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 19/01/2009 | McLeod's Waterholes. GMc 
1 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
Southern Emu-wren 2+ 26/01/2009 | Anglesea Heathland. Bald Hills Road JN 
1 27/01/2009 | Wensleydale. In bushland. JN 
Rufous Bristlebird 1 19/01/2009 | North of Wye River. A single bird calling from thick undergrowth along BL 
Curtis Road. Inland record. 
2 24/01/2009 | West Barwon Dam, near the carpark. Heard calling and glimpsed in BL 
undergrowth. 
1 28/01/2009 | Anglesea Heathland. Breakfast Creek Road. Seen and heard. JN 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 3 26/01/2009 | Anglesea Heathland. Bald Hills Road JN 
Varied Sittella 5 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
White-winged Triller 2+ 20/01/2009 | Feeding in a grove of sheoaks just north of the Ocean Grove Nature BellBOCA 
Reserve. Private property. Per Neil Hickman. 
Crested Shrike-tit 1 24/01/2009 | West Barwon Dam. Near the carpark. BL 
6 6/02/2009 | Queens Park area. SQ 
Grey Shrike-thrush 2 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
Masked Woodswallow 2+ 20/01/2009 | Nesting in a grove of sheoaks just north of the Ocean Grove Nature BellBOCA 


Reserve. Feeding young on the plentiful grasshoppers. Private property. 

Per Neil Hickman. 

White-browed Woodswallow 12+ 20/01/2009 | Nesting in a grove of sheoaks just north of the Ocean Grove Nature BellBOCA 
Reserve. Feeding young on the plentiful grasshoppers. Private property. 

Per Neil Hickman. 


25 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
Dusky Woodswallow 2 8/02/2009 | Gherang HS 
Rufous Fantail 1 12/02/2009 | Geelong Botanic Gardens. In the NE corner of the 19th Century CMo 
Gardens. Late summer/ early autumn passage visitor to the area. 
Grey Fantail 1 13/02/2009 | Durdidwarrah Road/ Geelong Ballan Road. PC 
Satin Flycatcher 1 27/01/2009 | Wensleydale. Single bird. JN 
Flame Robin 2 19/01/2009 | One brown bird in open area beside Benwerrin Road at Wymbooliel and | BL 
one brown bird at Curtis Track north of Wye River. 
Tree Martin 200+ 24/01/2009 | Anglesea Heathland. Coalmine Road. Many feeding for a while, then all | BL 
the flock perched in a large tree opposite the new water bore site. 
Bassian Thrush 2 19/01/2009 | Bird flushed from beside the Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road. Another bird at | BL 
Curtis Track north of Wye River.. 
Mistletoebird 1 12/02/2009 | Eastern Park. At least one bird flying about and calling. Typical local CMo 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
10 March 2009 
Tim D'Ombrain 


‘Regional roadside vegetation 
and its management’ 


Over the last decade Biodiversity Services has conducted 
roadside surveys in most of the municipalities in the south-west 
region. In 2008, surveys were carried out in the Pyrenees, 
Colac-Otway and Geelong municipalities. 


In addition, strategies, prescriptions, maps and databases have 
been prepared to assist councils in management. Signage has 

been erected and weed works undertaken. Training of Council 

staff has been provided. 


Also in 2008, A Review of Biodiversity Management and 
Condition on Roadsides and Rail Reserves in South-west 
Victoria was prepared by Biodiversity Services and the Centre 
For Environmental Management, University Of Ballarat. 


The talk will provide: 


e A discussion of some of the findings of the review (What is the 
future for roadside vegetation?) 

e Photographs and highlights from recent surveys. Ah, the 
Pyrenees, so many hidden treasures! 

e The first public demonstration of the Vegetation Modeller 
(This is a new tool which shows the impacts of management 
decisions for a section of roadside or indeed any site over a 10 
year period. Both the annual cost of works and changes in 
vegetation covers are documented and graphed. It is hoped 
the Vegetation Modeller will make people more aware of the 
consequences of inappropriate management.) 


Arrive 7.00 pm at the GBG meeting Room for tea/coffee/chat. 
Lecture commences 7.30 pm. 


RSVP essential before 9 March. Phone the Royal Botanic 
Gardens 5272 4379 or email botanic@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 


Eco Book Group 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Meeting Room 


8.00 pm, Tuesday 31 March 2009 


An Explorer's Notebook: Essays on 
Life, History and Climate 
Tim Flannery, 2007 


Buy or borrow the above book and join a discussion. 

Contact Lorraine if buying because books are on order at a local 
bookshop for a discounted price (about $20). 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 26 March 2009 
Point Impossible, Breamlea 


Leader: TBA 


8.30 am at Jerrigot Bird Hide, Belmont Common 
to share transport or 9.00 am at the Thompson 
Creek Bridge on Blackgate Road, Breamlea 

(0.5 km from the junction with Breamlea Road). 
Melway p. 494 K6 / p. 495 A6 

About 12.00 midday 

Binoculars, scopes, morning tea, sunscreen, hat, 
sturdy shoes 

Polly 5244 0182 


Finish: 
Bring: 


Contact: 


Excursion 
Sunday 15 March 2009 


Penna property, 
Marchments Rd, Meredith 


Leader: Neil McInnes 


lan Penna has been revegetating sections of his property along 
the Moorabool River at Meredith and the Golden Sun Moth has 
been found in the native grassland areas on the property. lan is 
managing the property under the Plains Tender system. 

Meet: 9:00 am at Adams Court, Eastern Park, to car pool, or 
at 9:30 am at the Meredith General Store. 

Lunch, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. Wet 
weather gear, hat, strong shoes or boots, binoculars. 


Bring: 


Contact: Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 
neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


April excursion 


Owing to difficulties in getting permission for group excursions 
into the Western Treatment Plant we will instead re-run our 
March 2008 excursion to Werribee Gorge, which had a very 
small attendance because of the heat. (See the April 2008 
Geelong Naturalist, p. 13 for the excursion report.) 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 

Treasurer (acting) Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


MARCH 2009 APRIL 2009 
1 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. AGM—Members Night 
Leaders: Claire & Dennis Greenwell Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
3 General Meeting: The Moorabool Gorge Bird Group: Quail-thrush—Marilyn Hewish 
Project—Ralph Cotter Excursion: Werribee Gorge 
10 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Leader: Barry Lingham 
Roadside vegetation—Tim D'Ombrain Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Excursion: Moorabool River 
Leaders: Ralph Cotter 
Bird Group: Birds of Western Port Phillip Bay— 
Tom Fletcher 
SEANA campout: Port Fairy 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Eco Book Group: An explorer's notebook, Tim 
Flannery 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 March 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 


i , 1s , Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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